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adopted at the present conjuncture, namely, the alteration
of the Bank Act so as to allow of the issue from the Bank
of one-pound notes. Now that Parliament has authorized
the circulation in England under very questionable conditions
of a fractionable paper currency, the last shadow of reason
has disappeared why one-pound notes, so long current in
Scotland and Ireland, should be unknown in England. If
we could suppose that thirty millions of such notes were
put into circulation eventually, about twenty millions might
be issued 011 Securities, giving a profit to the Government
of nearly half a million a year. The margin of ten millions
more or less of gold added to the specie reserve of the Issue
Department would be ample to meet any conceivable
demand for payment of such notes, the circulation of which
would probably be more constant than that of the larger
notes. Thus a supply of twenty millions of sovereigns
would be opportunely thrown upon the markets of the world,
which might be scrambled for by the various nations now
wanting gold currencies.

It will easily be seen that in this article I do not pretend
to enter into the complexities of the subject, nor to answer
the numerous arguments adduced in favour of the bimetallic
project. The literature and statistics of the subject are of
an almost interminable extent. If any reader wants to
learn what he has to read before he can be considered to
have mastered this subject, let him refer to A Partial List
of Modern Publications on the Subject of Money, prepared
by Mr. Horton, and printed among the Appendices to the
Official American Eeport on the International Monetary
Conference, held in Paris, in August, 1878. This volume
is replete with information on the subject. But my con-
tention is that to wade through the interminable discussions
on bimetallism is about as useful as to wander through a
forest in a mist, the happiest result of which is usually to
find yourself back again at the point you started from.
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